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To  Friends  everywhere: 

This  year  the  many  dimensions  of  our  spiritual 
journey  were  more  openly  expressed  and  tenderly 
received.  This  was  evident  in  our  spoken  ministry,  in 
many  interest  groups,  and  in  the  sharing  of  visiting 
Friends.  We  were  nurtured  also  by  our  young  Friends 
entrusted  this  year  with  greater  responsibility  for 
leading  our  Worship-Fellowship  Groups. 

We  were  deeply  moved  by  the  love  and  joy  ex- 
pressed for  the  lives  of  those  we  were  remembering 
and  exhilarated  by  the  thrill  of  being  together  again. 
But  the  life  of  the  community  is  not  all  joy.  We  yearn 
for  the  caring  and  trust  that  comes  through  the 
Source  and  are  reminded  that  pain  and  fragmenta- 
tion offer  an  opening  through  which  this  light  of  God 
may  shine,  remembering,  too,  that  we  must  often 
ask  before  we  receive  a loving  response  from  others. 

We  were  not  able  to  give  adequate  time  to  the 
number  of  peace  and  social  order  concerns  we  brought 
to  Yearly  Meeting.  We  are  frustrated  by  the  urgency 
for  action  on  issues  such  as  criminal  justice,  eco- 
nomic responsibility,  civil  rights  of  those  who  suffer 
oppression  and  discrimination,  government,  surveil- 
lance, peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  civil  liberties  in  Korea.  A visitor  from  Japan 
reminded  us  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki  bombings.  This  underlined  the  ur- 
gency of  dealing  with  President  Ford’s  aggressive 
“first-strike”  nuclear  policy  and  our  need  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  peace  education  at  all  levels. 

As  we  review  the  experience  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, we  ask  ourselves: 

Do  we  expect  too  much  from  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
feeling  that  we  have  to  say  and  do  something 
about  every  significant  problem  the  world  is 
facing? 

Do  we  bring  too  few  of  our  concerns  to  our 
monthly  and  regional  meetings? 

Do  we  take  into  consideration  the  limitations  of 
time  so  we  can  balance  being  spiritually  fed  and 
giving? 

Can  we  rely  more  on  the  Spirit  for  guidance 
knowing  that  we  need  not  face  the  pressure  of  the 
world’s  problems  alone? 

On  behalf  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Peggemae  Lacey,  Clerk 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

NPYM  was  held  at  Fort  Worden,  Washington, 
July  24-27,  1975,  with  225  attenders.  The  summary 
below  is  excerpted  from  the  full  report,  including 
register,  which  may  be  had  from  Rose  Lewis,  Friends 
Center,  4001  9th  Ave.  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 

EPISTLE 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

We  send  warm  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  our 
third  yearly  meeting,  our  second  at  Fort  Worden 
State  Park.  This  beautiful  setting  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  encourages  contemplation  and  friendly  ex- 
change. 

Last  year,  we  rejoiced  at  the  conversion  of  this  old 
fort  to  a site  for  peaceful  activities.  However,  this  year 
we  are  shaken  from  our  complacency  when  we  realize 
that  the  Trident  Submarine  Base,  home  for  the 
world’s  most  expensive  and  destructive  weapons- 
system,  is  being  constructed  near  us  on  Hood  Canal. 
Friends’  concern  that  this  tool  of  nuclear  war  be 
stopped  led  to  the  adoption  of  a resolution  urging  the 
immediate  disbandment  of  the  project.  A further 
resolution  was  approved  urging  a reordering  of  priori- 
ties in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  presence  of  a number  of  visitors,  including 
Friends  from  around  the  continent,  aided  our  growth 
as  a yearly  meeting.  We  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
Elizabeth  Watson  as  she  spoke  to  us  on  “Growing 
into  Wholeness.” 

On  behalf  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Monette  Thatcher,  Presiding  Clerk 

from  the  TRIDENT  RESOLUTION 

We,  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
urge  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  missile  project.  The  Trident  system  is  the 
most  expensive  and  destructive  weapons  system  ever 
conceived,  and  is  a provocative  escalation  of  the  Arms 
Race. 

In  this  time  of  widespread  hunger  and  neglect  of 
basic  human  needs,  we  view  such  vast  expenditures 
for  destructive  ends  as  an  immoral  waste  of  valuable 
resources  and  energies,  which  should  rather  be  ap- 
plied to  life-affirming  purposes. 


( Continued  on  p.  6) 
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FRIENDLY  OUTREACH 

When  the  main  thrust  of  this  issue  was  con- 
ceived, it  was  not  apparent  that  Joe  Gunterman  was 
about  to  resign  after  14  years  as  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative of  the  FCL,  that  Mel  Marshall  would 
succeed  him,  or  that  the  Executive  Committee  and 
others  would  even  consider  laying  the  whole  thing 
down.  We  would  like  to  take  credit  for  our  fortui- 
tous timeliness,  but  instead  take  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  everyone  on  their  performance,  wish 
Joe  and  Mel  well,  and  hope  now  for  a vast  new  in- 
fusion of  energy  into  the  FCL. 

This  issue  is  not  devoted  entirely  to  the  FCL;  it 
also  contains  short  reports  from  IMYM  and  NPYM 
— PYM  follows  in  October.  Harrop  Freeman’s 
much  shortened  letter  on  the  Mariannas  brings  a 
FCNL  concern,  and  Jack  Powelson’s  forceful  first 
installment  on  inverse  arrogance  jolted  me  as  an 
oral  presentation  at  IMYM  — both  are  instances  of 
Friendly  outreach.  A hint  is  contained  in  these  in- 
stances: please  do  not  feel  that  we  are  locked  in  to 
the  subjects  here  announced  for  future  issues.  If 
your  light  burns  to  the  flash  point  on  any  subject 
which  should  concern  Western  Friends,  write  it 
down  and  send  it  in.  We  will  consider  it. 


Joe  Gunterman 

Joe  Gunterman  is  leaving  the  Friends  Committee 
on  Legislation  after  fourteen  years.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  FCL  without  Joe.  His  quiet  friendly  manner, 
his  knowledgeable  way  around  the  capitol,  his  unob- 
trusive leadership  in  gathering  the  leaders  of  the 
cause  groups  together  — all  will  be  missed. 

One  of  Joe’s  major  contributions  has  been  his  style 
of  activism,  his  guidance  in  citizen  participation  in 
lobbying.  This  is  recognized  in  the  weekly  gathering 
of  the  leaders  of  the  cause  groups  who  need  the  help 
of  his  expertise  and  the  lift  to  morale  that  comes  from 
mutual  interaction.  As  has  been  said  of  Joe  “you 
know  you  can  trust  his  instincts.  He  is  a veteran 
around  here  — everybody’s  teacher.”  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Sacramento  office  has  been  instrumental 
more  and  more  often  in  helping  citizens,  whether 
Friends  or  not,  find  their  way  around  the  capitol  to 
make  their  voices  heard. 

Joe  has  kept  the  FCL  issues  alive  in  Sacramento, 
and  though  in  many  instances  their  time  has  not 
come,  the  candle  has  been  kept  alight.  Someone  in 
Sacramento  put  it  very  well:  “Joe  can  keep  his  eye  on 
the  goal  all  the  time.  The  FCL  is  the  one  group  that  is 
always  strict  on  the  moral  issue  when  it  comes  to 
negotiating.”  And  another  — “he’s  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  unpopular  causes  — it  really  comes 
down  to  his  integrity!” 

We  of  the  membership  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  Legislation  will  find  it  hard  to  get  on  with  our  job 
without  the  innovative  leadership  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  But  Joe  leaves  a well-trained,  well- 
functioning office  to  carry  on.  He  goes  with  our 
affectionate  good  wishes  and  best  hopes  for  a new  and 
imaginative  chapter  in  his  life. 

Margaret  Brooks 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Bulletin  Price  Raised 

In  order  to  meet  rising  costs,  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  full  concurrence  from  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  approved  an  increase  in  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Bulletin  to  $5  per  year,  effective 
September  1,  1975.  This  merely  reduces  the  subsidy 
required,  so  we  still  solicit  your  very  welcome  gifts  and 
your  efforts  to  extend  our  range  to  attenders  and 
interested  friends.  Symmetry  requires  that  we  raise 
the  price  of  single  copies  to  $1  postpaid,  and  that  we 
ask  you  now  for  contributions  of  $0.50  per  line  for 
advertisements.  Copies  of  issues  still  available  prior  to 
September  1,  1975,  will  remain  priced  at  $0.35  each, 
plus  postage.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
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HOW  NOW,  LEGISLATION? 

In  the  quarter  century  since  the  FCL  plunged  in- 
to the  labyrinthian  ways  of  Sacramento,  it  has  be- 
come difficult  to  remain  politically  sane,  much  less 
astute.  Is  it  also  harder  to  examine  legislation  clear- 
ly in  the  light  of  Friends  concerns?  I think  so. 

Take  two  reports  in  the  July,  ’75,  FCL  News- 
letter for  example.  The  review  of  the  medical  mal- 
practice mess  gives  a picture  of  a three-cornered 
struggle  between  powerful,  wealthy  interests  over 
the  surviving  piece  of  legislation  in  the  Special  Ses- 
sion. It  concludes  woefully,  and  accurately,  “Where 
(the  bill)  leaves  the  little  guy  is  hard  to  evaluate.’’ 

A report  on  School  Funds,  as  I read  it,  assumes, 
a priori,  “quality  education’’  requires  large  infu- 
sions of  state  money,  fast!  Leaving  aside  the  matter 
of  equal  distribution  of  school  dollars  to  all  Cali- 
fornia children,  where  is  the  evidence  that  a Cadil- 
lac budget  buys  great  teaching  talent?  It  may  be  the 
toppling  of  paper  empires,  assistants  to  assistants, 
paraphernalia,  and  yes,  shocking  thought,  that  most 
sacred  cow  “tenure”,  is  more  fundamental  to  good 
schooling  than  more  money.  And  it  could  be  the 
Governor  is  close  to  reality  when  he  says  schools 
must  do  a better  job  of  educating  before  getting 
more  big  money. 

As  an  aside,  this  Jesuit  trained  executive  ap- 
pears in  some  ways  to  be  more  compatible  with 
Friends’  approach  than  any  Governor  to  come  down 
the  pike  within  memory.  (I  hear  dissent?) 

The  point  is,  the  Joe  Guntermans  who  button- 
hole legislators  and  pore  over  the  morning’s  stack 
from  the  Legislative  bill-room  face  much  more  com- 
plex issues  than  those  of  FCL’s  first  decade.  And 
back  then,  I think,  more  of  us  (FCLers  and  general 
public)  had  more  faith  in  Legislation  as  a problem 
solver  than  it  is  possible  to  hold  now.  We  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  discrimination  in  housing  and  jobs,  by 
law.  We  tried  to  block  loyalty  oaths,  stood  against 
political  and  book  censorship,  wanted  to  end  the 
death  penalty  and  forced  conscription,  and  to  phase 
out  state  mental  hospitals  for  local  care.  Disarm- 
ament under  some  form  of  world  law  seemed  not  so 
impossible  a dream. 

Back  then  in  the  ’50s  a full-time  Quaker  “advo- 
cate” was  so  rare  as  to  be  viewed  by  his  fellow 
lobbyists  as  some  sort  of  political  sport.  Now,  in- 
stead, the  “cause”  representative  — different  in 
approach  perhaps  but  parallel  on  many  issues  — 
has  not  only  increased,  but  has  developed  a whole 
new  field  of  action  once  reserved  to  the  well-heeled: 
— the  initiative  petition,  a tool  that  leap-frogs  the 
legislative  process. 


Social-action  court  suits  have  multiplied  and  in 
some  cases  accomplished  what  generations  of  legis- 
lating could  not.  Not  yet  with  the  death  penalty,  but 
the  failure  of  abolition  legislation  from  the  early 
1900’s  on  makes  a strong  case  for  the  court  route. 

The  growing  power  and  ascendency  of  the  admini- 
strative over  the  legislative  branch  in  key  areas  need 
only  be  mentioned  here  as  matter  of  record  for 
consideration. 

“Movement”  and  “disenfranchised”  politics  have 
certainly  jolted  the  process.  Now  that  word  has  fil- 
tered down  on  how  the  “system”  really  works  every- 
body wants  to  be  a power-broker.  The  word  is  still  not 
in  as  to  whether  all  this  is  another  convulsion  of 
our  “ten-day  nation,”  or  indicative  of  major  shifts. 

Nationally,  T-V  has  made  a political  revolution 
and  not  just  in  packaging  the  candidate.  The  tube  has 
also  over-saturated  the  collective  psyche  with  instant- 
reply  calamities.  Calamities  rooted  in  heaven,  ap- 
parently. Consider.  Not  a single  piece  of  reform  legis- 
lation has  passed  Congress  in  the  media-wake  of 
Watergate.  And  I hardly  noticed.  Did  you?  On  the 
heels  of  Vietnam  the  Pentagon  and  weapons  con- 
tractors have  extracted  more  millions  from  the  “new” 
Congress  than  they  dared  ask  for  originally.  Yet 
(hopeful  sign?)  news  from  the  opinion  pollsters  and 
voter  turn-outs  indicate  that  although  the  product 
is  sold,  the  buyer  has  grown  cynical. 

Economically,  sheer  hard-eyed  shrewdness  is  in 
the  saddle,  sloughing  off  more  of  the  ignorant,  naive, 
and  the  kind-in-heart  in  a crazy  sort  of  Darwinism  to 
produce  a growing  proletariat  (in  the  original  sense  of 
the  word).  These  are  people  likely  less  unwilling  than 
unable  to  cope  “in  a world  I never  made.”  They  are 
the  dread  and  burden  of  the  great  cities  — the  kind 
of  people  the  tax-strangled  wage-earner  hears  about 
from  the  Reagans  and  Weinbergers.  The  smell  of 
truth  is  here,  but  somehow  the  view  from  the  top 
counts  not  the  sins  of  corporate  and  military  socialism 
legitimized. 

Of  course  the  “answer”  is  not  more  welfare,  but 
some  place  in  the  sun.  How?  Many  of  us  who  would 
make  a revolution  and  have  no  faith  in  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  find  ourselves,  alas,  politically  beached,  circa 
1976.  The  condition  turns  one  inward  and  away;  a 
compelling  but  politically  perilous  journey. 

What  of  all  this?  Only  that  a reappraisal  of  FCL 
might  include  consideration  of  the  immense  shifts 
and  wrenchings  of  the  political  landscape  since  the 
days  when  a group  of  Friends  first  decided  to  ply 
moral  suasion  in  the  California  Legislature. 

Trevor  Thomas 
Exec.  Sec’y.  and  Part-time 
Advocate,  FCL,  1953-59 
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THE  INVERSE  ARROGANCE  OF  FRIENDS 


There  is,  among  American  Friends,  a strong  sense 
of  outrage  at  the  sins  of  our  government  abroad. 
Quite  apart  from  death  and  destruction,  our  greatest 
arrogance  has  been  our  assumption  of  control  over 
other  people’s  lives,  manifested  in  attempts  to  over- 
throw other  governments  or  assassinate  their  leaders, 
to  interfere  in  elections  and  parliaments,  and  espe- 
cially to  damage  economies  through  reprisals  by  our 
large  corporations. 

It  is  well  that  this  outrage  occurs,  for  without  it  we 
would  be  too  easily  tempted  to  ignore  wrongs  that  do 
not  affect  us  personally.  But  sometimes  the  outrage  is 
not  put  into  perspective.  Unthinking,  Friends  accept 
for  our  government  and  our  people  the  full  blame  for 
poverty,  repression,  and  torture  in  other  countries. 
This  blanket  acceptance,  usually  under  the  name  of 
“imperialism,”  is  a kind  of  inverse  arrogance.  I 
approach  inverse  arrogance  in  kindly  manner,  for  it  is 
much  more  highly  motivated  than  arrogance.  But 
both  share  the  implied  belief  that  good  or  evil  in  other 
countries  originates  largely,  if  not  totally,  within  the 
United  States. 

Inverse  arrogance  does  great  damage.  It  rein- 
forces a widespread  belief  in  less  developed  countries 
that  the  people  themselves  bear  no  responsibility  for 
their  misery,  which  has  been  entirely  implanted  upon 
them  from  the  outside.  The  vision  is  one  of  happy, 
prosperous,  and  democratic  countries  throughout  the 
third  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vicious  inter- 
ference of  imperialist  powers.  The  corollary  is  that  the 
local  people  are  impotent  to  correct  their  condition, 
until  the  United  States  gets  off  their  collective  back. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  For  all 
the  heinous  crimes  that  the  United  States  committed 
in  Vietnam,  we  lost  the  war.  We  have  been  unable  to 
remove  Mr.  Castro  from  Cuba.  Mr.  Kissinger  is 
deeply  upset  because  our  ability  to  shape  the  world’s 
events  is  waning,  if  not  lost  completely.  Throughout 
the  third  world,  governments  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  healthy  economies  and  polities  are  their 
responsibilities  and  within  their  capabilities.  If  they 
achieve  these,  then  they  have  the  ability  to  resist 
American  pressures  and  to  make  international  cor- 
porations do  their  bidding.  Opposing  this  new  thought  is 
a decreasing,  but  still  strong,  number  of  intellectuals 
who  preach  the  doctrine  of  local  impotence,  still 
proclaiming  that  the  fault  lies  entirely  abroad.  It  is 
this  group  that  is  nurtured  by  inversely-arrogant 
Friends,  who  beat  their  breasts  and  willingly  assume 
the  blame. 

Let  no  one  think  that  1 am  excusing  American 
crimes.  I am  outraged  by  C.I.A.  intervention  in  other 


countries;  murder  and  war  contravene  my  ultimate 
values.  I recognize  the  seriousness  of  our  problem, 
which  is  to  rid  our  government  of  vicious  thought  and 
action.  At  the  same  time,  I argue  that  the  duty  of 
concerned  Friends  is  also  to  point  out  that  the  cure  for 
poverty  and  oppression  lies  within  the  grasp  of  third 
world  peoples,  if  they  will  properly  address  themselves 
to  it,  and  that  their  failure  to  do  so  is  a far  greater 
cause  of  their  misery  than  anything  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  doing. 

Chile  is  a clear  example.  I have  read  all  the  I.T.T. 
documents,  undisputed  copies  of  which  (bearing 
photographed  signatures  of  I.T.T.  officials)  were  sold 
in  newsstands  in  Santiago,  where  I bought  one.  They 
contain  convincing  evidence  that  the  I.T.T.  received 
the  blessing  of  the  C.I.A.  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Marxist  Sal- 
vador Allende  from  assuming  the  presidency  in  1970. 
I.T.T.’s  first  attempt  was  to  offer  bribes  to  members 
of  parliament,  who  had  the  final  vote  on  the  presi- 
dential accession.  That  failing,  they  tried  to  persuade 
other  foreign  corporations  (including  banks)  to  with- 
hold goods  and  services  (including  loans),  to  cause 
chaos  in  the  economy  which  would  precipitate  a 
military  take-over. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that  they  failed  in  all 
attempts.  Members  of  parliament  would  not  be 
bribed  (at  least  not  in  sufficient  numbers);  likewise, 
the  armed  forces  refused  to  attempt  a coup  (with  one 
notable,  but  not  powerful  enough  exception);  and 
other  foreign  corporations  were  unwilling  to  cause 
chaos,  for  fear  they  would  be  found  out  and  nationalized. 

The  belief  is  now  firmly  held  by  Chilean  radicals, 
and  inversely-arrogant  Americans,  that  after  the 
I.T.T.  failure  the  C.I.A.,  in  collaboration  with  inter- 
national corporations,  began  a well-laid  plot  that  was 
the  prime  cause  of  overthrow  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  1973.  I have  no  evidence  of  a plot  one  way  or 
another.  All  I know  is  what  everybody  knows  — that 
the  C.I.A.  spent  approximately  eight  million  dollars 
to  finance  a trucker’s  strike,  to  assist  opposition 
newspapers,  and  to  cover  campaign  costs  of  opposi- 
tion candidates  in  interim  elections.  Credit  to  Chile 
dried  up,  from  both  international  institutions  and 
private  sources.  Some  say  the  U.S.  government  was 
responsible;  the  potential  creditors  say  they  wouldn’t 
lend  because  Chile  was  not  paying  its  debts.  No 
outsider  has  hard  evidence  of  C.I.A.  complicity  be- 
yond these  facts. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  factionalism  within 
Allende’s  Popular  Unity  government,  personal  hostil- 
ities and  mistrust  of  Christian  Democrats  who  had 
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SPEAKING  TRUTH  TO  POWER 


My  original  visit  to  Sacramento  to  lobby  legisla- 
tion on  college  campus  violence  grew  out  of  involve- 
ment in  a training  course  in  non-violent  resistance.  It 
seemed,  at  the  time,  that  confronting  legislators  with 
what  was  really  going  on  on  campus  might  persuade 
them  to  reject  the  repressive  measures  proposed  to 
squelch  disturbances  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
them  of  the  needs  which  lead  to  the  outbursts.  It 
worked. 

Since  then  I have  been  hooked  on  the  notion  that 
direct  lobbying  is  one  way  of  practicing  non-violent 
activism.  The  role  of  Friends  in  the  legislative  process 
is  to  keep  out  in  front  of  the  mainstream,  but  enough 
in  touch  with  the  forces  of  power  to  educate. 

A lobbyist  working  in  the  public  interest  uses  facts 
and  education  as  primary  tools.  The  problems  come 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  usually  more  than 
one  truth.  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  ours  is  the 
better  of  the  best?  Clearly  in  most  instances  we  must 
say  so. 

The  “truth”  can  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  FCL  to  keep  it  high  on  the  list  of  priorities. 
Often  our  fellow  “cause  lobbyists”  tell  us  that  what  is 
contained  in  a particular  bill  is  “the  most  we  can  get” 
and  that  our  stubbornness  in  not  supporting  it  is  what 
keeps  us  from  getting  positive  legislation  through. 

So  we  are  handed  a bill  which  will  keep  families 
together  by  providing  services  to  families  in  trouble 
before  the  court  can  intervene  to  remove  the  children 
from  the  home.  FCL  supports  such  an  approach.  But 
the  same  bill  also  allows  the  court  to  terminate 
parental  custody  after  the  child  has  been  out  of  the 
home  for  a given  number  of  months.  No  such  time 


been  eager  to  support  Popular  Unity  in  its  reforms, 
and  an  ill-advised  economic  policy  that  led  to  heavy 
inflation,  lack  of  goods  in  stores,  and  ultimate  disen- 
chantment of  the  middle  classes,  so  weakened  the 
Chilean  fibre  that  the  government  and  the  economy 
were  at  a standstill  by  the  time  of  the  overthrow.  None 
of  these  could  have  been  caused  by  the  Americans,  for 
by  then  both  industry  and  agriculture  had  been 
largely  nationalized,  and  American  economic  influ- 
ence was  minimal.  The  strength  and  unity  by  which 
Chile  could  thwart  the  I.T.T.  in  1970  had  all  been 
dissipated  by  1973. 

To  be  concluded  in  October 
Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  Meeting 


limit  is  placed  on  wealthy  parents  whose  children  may 
be  placed  outside  the  home  at  their  parents’  expense 
— or  cared  for  by  servants  within  the  home  while 
parents  travel  abroad.  Can  the  FCL  support  a bill 
that  places  poor  people  at  a disadvantage? 

In  the  field  of  juvenile  justice  a comprehensive  bill 
to  re-structure  the  juvenile  justice  system  by  handling 
non-criminal  cases  and  minor  infractions  of  the  law  at 
the  community  level  is  having  trouble  in  its  first 
committee.  Another  bill  comes  along  to  require  that 
16  and  17  year  olds  accused  of  serious  crimes  be 
handled  in  adult  court.  A compromise  is  agreed  to 
which  includes  handling  non-criminal  cases  at  the 
community  level  but  also  places  many  16  and  17  year 
olds  accused  of  violent  crimes  in  adult  court.  It 
amounts  to  one  step  forward  and  one  back.  Should 
the  FCL  go  along? 

Of  course  we  all  construct  whole  networks  of 
excuses  for  ourselves  about  why  we  won’t  be  effective 
when  speaking  to  the  decision  makers.  Even  as  a 
legislative  advocate  I keep  a drawer  full  of  excuses: 
the  legislators  are  tired  of  hearing  from  me  on  this 
issue  — I don’t  really  have  anything  new  to  add  — I 
hate  to  disturb  someone  on  his  way  out  to  lunch  — 
that  legislator  is  so  hard  to  talk  to.  . . 

But  our  strength  lies  in  persistence.  The  secretary 
expects  us  to  leave  after  awhile.  The  administrative 
assistant  has  gone  over  all  the  arguments  with  us 
already.  The  clock  says  it  is  past  5:00  p.m.  and  we 
fool  them  all  by  staying.  It  must  be  important. 

Revolutions  don’t  happen  by  working  on  legisla- 
tion. Legislative  action  is  only  one  way  of  bringing 
about  social  change.  But  it  is  a very  direct  way. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  legislators 
represent  a realistic  cross  section  of  the  population  — 
philosophically  if  not  economically,  and  the  cross-sec- 
tion must  be  reckoned  with.  How  much  is  really 
accomplished  by  our  one-to-one  dialogues  with  law- 
makers is  impossible  to  measure.  Even  harder  to 
measure  is  how  often  we  are  able  to  turn  the  tide  on 
an  issue  by  educating  the  public  and  focusing  atten- 
tion on  a problem. 

But  when  it  comes  right  down  to  what  counts  it  is 
not  only  how  the  vote  came  out  but  whether  we’ve 
penetrated  the  legislator’s  thinking  a little.  Maybe  he 
or  she  will  vote  with  us  the  next  time. 

Laura  Magnani 
Sacramento  Meeting 
and  FCL  Representative 
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Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Inter-Mountain  Yearly  Meeting  met  for  its  first 
session  at  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  June 
12-15,  1975.  320  were  present.  As  in  previous  years 
when  we  met  as  Friends  Fellowship,  skies  were  blue, 
the  mountains  were  spectacular,  folk-dancing  exhausted 
the  young  (and  some  older)  each  evening,  and  the 
dining  room  was  the  place  for  endless  reunions  with 
friends  from  Colorado,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Mex- 
ico City  and  elsewhere.  Leonore  Goodenow  gave 
generously  of  her  energy  and  patience  as  clerk,  and 
the  business  meetings  felt  repeated  guidance  in  de- 
cisions. Morning  worship  groups  expanded  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  each  other  and  the  reach 
of  God’s  love  in  daily  living.  The  closing  Meeting  for 
Worship  Sunday  morning  was  a deep  experience  of 
inspiration  and  fellowship  for  all.  Officers  appointed 
for  the  next  two  years  are  as  follows: 

Clerk:  Ted  Church,  4 Arco  NW,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87120.  (505)  898-5306. 

Recording  Clerks:  Anne  and  Richard  McGoey, 
Box  1377,  Taos,  NM  87571.  (505)  776-8313. 

Treasurer:  A1  Hoge,  3021  Georgia  SE,  Albuquer- 
que, NM  87108.  (505)  255-9011. 

— Albuquerque  Friends  Meeting 


(North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  cont.  from  p.t) 

from  the  MINUTE  OF  CONCERN 

We  believe  that  the  following  changes  will  affirm 
our  national  values  as  a peace-loving  and  moral 
people: 

A.  Make  a true  and  significant  first  step  toward 

disarmament. 

B.  Discontinue  supplying  arms  and  military  train- 
ing to  other  nations. 

C.  Look  to  ways  other  than  military  spending 

to  sustain  the  economy. 

D.  Deny  support  to  repressive  governments  and 

denounce  torture  wherever  it  may  occur. 

E.  Recognize  the  rights  of  peoples  to  determine 

their  own  destinies. 

F.  Support  international  organizations  for  solving 

the  problems  of  the  planet. 

G.  Recognize  that  equitable  sharing  is  called  for 

rather  than  maintaining  our  own  high  stan- 
dard of  living. 


from  GROWING  INTO  WHOLENESS,  spoken  by 
Elizabeth  Watson 

We  must  begin  by  believing  that  wholeness  is 
possible.  When  we  accept  ourselves  as  beautiful, 
capable,  authentic  beings,  we  can  look  at  the  imper- 
fections and  hurts  within  ourselves.  We  all  need  a 
supportive  community  for  loving  and  caring  assur- 
ance. We  can  learn  from  pain. 

The  other  side  of  self-affirmation  is  humility,  the 
seeing  of  ourselves  as  part  of  the  human  family.  Many 
have  been  denied  wholeness  in  society  for  a variety  of 
reasons:  sex,  race,  religion.  . . We  all  need  to  become 
aware  of  how  our  language,  customs,  legal  codes, 
advertising,  perpetuate  discrimination.  We  need  to 
work  on  our  language  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
our  belief  in  universal  human  personhood.  Elimina- 
ting sexism  and  discrimination  will  also  help  liberate 
children,  the  most  oppressed  class  of  all.  Children 
have  much  to  teach  us,  and  if  we  can  enter  into 
dialogue  with  them  they  could  take  us  with  them  into 
the  future. 

from  REFLECTIONS 

The  physical  conditions  were  ideal  for  me  and 
those  I talked  with.  The  sun  and  the  wind,  the  water 
and  the  sand,  the  full  moon,  and,  on  leave’s  morning, 
even  the  distant  fog:  tolled  the  bell. 

Always  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  conditions 
meet:  1 experienced  the  latter  too  as  ideal  — if  “ideal” 
for  God’s  will  is  my  will  crossed  and  frustrated  by  the 
w ill  of  Radical  Other.  There  was  difference;  there  was 
unity;  hope  and  faith  and  gratitude  and  love. 

— Sally  Bryan 

In  the  business  sessions  as  we  got  into  the  usual 
struggles  between  those  who  believe  the  important 
work  of  yearly  meeting  is  to  protest  against  the  evils  of 
the  world,  and  those  who  believe  it  is  to  learn  how  to 
grow  closer  to  God  and  each  other,  I realized  how  we 
needed  each  of  these  sides.  I look  forw  ard  to  the  time 
w hen  our  social  witness  will  grow  out  of  our  contact 
with  God  — then  we  will  find  our  yearly  meeting 
truly  “growing  into  wholeness.” 

— Monette  Thatcher 

Mildred  Covvger  supplied  home-grown  vegetables 
and  milk  from  her  cow  (cream  for  blueberries);  others 
brought  home-made  soups,  bread,  fruit  juice,  and 
granola.  Almost  overlooked  (but  not  quite)  as  I 
remember  all  that  good  food  w as  the  chance  to  share 
work  together  as  we  cooked  and  cleaned  up. 
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Bicentennial  Friends 


As  many  as  fifty  million  people  are  expected  to 
come  to  Philadelphia  in  1976,  according  to  official 
estimates.  Many  thousands  of  these  will  visit  the 
Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  historic  section  of  the  city,  a short  distance  from 
Independence  Hall.  If  you  come  to  Philadelphia, 
please  make  yourselves  known  at  the  Meeting  House  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  or  at  the  new  Friends  Cen- 
ter at  1515  Cherry  Street,  so  that  you  can  be  in- 
cluded in  teas  or  other  gatherings  of  Friends. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  extends  an  invita- 
tion to  Friends  generally  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
and,  if  we  know  in  advance,  to  the  extent  possible 
we  will  arrange  lodging  in  homes  of  Friends,  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  in  camp  sites,  or  in  sleeping 
bags  in  our  Meeting  House. 

Allen  J.  White,  Clerk 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 


It’s  true  that  there  were  some  people  I saw  less 
because  I always  ate  with  the  same  group,  but  I’m 
glad  for  the  extended  chance  to  be  closer  with  a few. 
And  as  Ward  Miles  asked  me:  “What  are  the  alterna- 
tives to  eating?” 

— David  Matchett 

Something  happened  when  together  we  looked 
away  past  the  shore  sand  and  grasped  that  down  this 
blue  channel  Trident  submarines  will  soon  be  carry- 
ing ten  million  lives’  worth  of  MIRV  fusion  missiles. 
The  urgency  of  the  tasks  to  be  done  sprang  up  to 
weave  our  strands  of  life  closer  still. 

— Terry  Linkletter 

STEERING  COMMITTEE  AND  OFFICERS 


1975-76 

Crystalle  Davis,  Mary  Jarvi Corvallis 

Joe  Stritmatter,  Dorothy  Willard Eastside 

John  Etter,  Martha  Davis Eugene 

Diane  Dennis,  Ed  Janoe  Multnomah 

Barbara  Thygesen,  Mildred  Cowger Salem 

Terry  Linkletter  Tacoma 

Lee  Bennett,  Jeff  Johnson University 

Stuart  Miles,  Alice  Williams Jr.  Friends 


Presiding  Clerk:  Alice  Miles  (Olympia) 
Steering  Com.  Chr.:  Rose  Lewis  (University) 


In  Memoriam  Elizabeth  Thiermann,  1887-1975 

Elizabeth  Hoff  Thiermann  died  at  Medford  Leas, 
N.J.,  on  July  20  at  age  89.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  our  Meeting  while  living  in  Palo  Alto  from  1953  to 
1972.  The  memorial  service  held  at  our  Meeting 
House  July  26  was  attended  by  Friends  from  near 
and  far.  It  was  truly  a celebration  of  a life,  a 
symphony  with  a theme  of  joy,  peace  and  undertones 
of  sorrow.  There  were  words  expressing  appreciation 
of  her  friendliness,  helpfulness,  good  advice,  witty 
cheerfulness,  her  rapport  with  the  young.  Among 
those  who  spoke  were  members  of  Elizabeth’s  fam- 
ily, including  grandchildren. 

Her  son  Stephen,  from  the  Philadelphia  area, 
outlined  the  story  of  her  life,  which  showed  a remark- 
able ability  to  adjust  to  new  circumstances.  After  her 
husband’s  death  in  Milwaukee,  the  business  failed 
and  Elizabeth  voluntarily  gave  all  her  assets  to  help 
pay  the  company  debts.  Left  penniless  with  two  boys 
to  raise,  she  learned  to  drive  a car  and  started  a 
successful  insurance  career.  In  later  years,  her  moves 
from  Milwaukee  to  Palo  Alto,  and  again  from  Palo 
Alto  to  Medford  Leas,  constituted  complete  breaks, 
but  she  was  able  to  adjust  and  make  new  warm 
friends. 

Elizabeth’s  son  Ian,  from  southern  California, 
told  a moving  story  of  his  adoption  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a half  years.  He  injected  a humorous  note  by 
surmising  that  “if  there  are  Committees  where  Mother 
has  gone,  I am  sure  she  would  be  on  Ministry  and 
Counsel.” 

Elizabeth  did  serve  on  Ministry  and  Counsel  for 
the  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  and  was  active  on  the  Cloth- 
ing Committee  for  Overseas  Relief.  She  participated 
faithfully  in  vigils  against  the  Vietnam  war,  and  in 
Milwaukee  was  founder  and  Clerk  of  the  Friends 
Meeting. 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  Newsletter 
Elsie  Renne,  Correspondent 


FCER  Conference 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Economic  Responsi- 
bility will  hold  its  annual  conference  October  31- 
November  2 at  Quaker  Hill  Conference  Center  in 
Richmond,  Indiana.  For  information  contact:  FCER, 
3720  Baring  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19104. 
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THE  FIRST  20  YEARS 

BEGINNINGS:  The  founding  members  of  what  was  to 
be  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California, 
meeting  in  Berkeley  in  May  1952,  decided  that  the  functions 
of  the  organization  should  be:  (1)  Planning:  setting  goals, 
selecting  legislative  issues  for  emphasis,  and  devising  means 
for  achieving  the  desired  ends;  (2)  Witnessing:  presenting 
Friends’  convictions,  beliefs,  and  testimony;  (3)  Educating: 
informing  Friends  and  others  about  social  problems  and 
legislative  remedies;  (4)  Alerting:  providing  notice  when 
public  policy  decisions  had  reached  a state  where  constituent 
action  could  be  influential;  and  (5)  Lobbying:  building 
amicable  relations  between  Friends  and  legislators. 

In  October  1952,  the  first  FCL-California  Newsletter 
appeared,  urging  the  defeat  of  bills  for  political  “loyalty 
oaths"  for  public  employees  and  tax-exempt  organizations 
(both  measures  passed).  Late  that  same  year,  Georges  and 
Marjorie  Weber  moved  to  Sacramento  near  the  Capitol  to 
become  the  first  FCL  legislative  advocates  in  Sacramento. 

Early  FCL  Newsletters  introduced  a variety  of  useful 
features,  which  have  endured  to  this  day:  rosters  of  legis- 
lators with  district  office  addresses  and  telephone  numbers, 
issued  to  facilitate  constituent  contact;  lists  of  members  of 
committees  of  the  State  Legislature;  summaries  of  pending 
bills  of  interest  to  Friends;  voting  records  on  selected  legis- 
lative issues;  and  discussions  of  legislation. 

The  opening  of  a Southern  California  office  was  an- 
nounced in  Feberuary  1953,  with  Roscoe  Warren  as  Chair- 
man, and  Egbert  Hayes  as  the  Southern  California  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The  first  statewide  meeting  of  FCL  supporters  convened 
in  Berkeley  in  March  1953  to  hear  Berkeley  Mayor  Lawrence 
Cross  deliver  an  address  entitled,  “Is  Democracy  Doomed?” 
His  answer  to  the  question  has  not  survived. 

Later  in  1953,  S.  J.  Patterson  was  selected  as  Northern 
California  Chairman  and  Trevor  Thomas  began  his  tenure 
as  Executive  Secretary.  By  this  date,  FCL  supporters  num- 
bered more  than  700. 

TURNING  THE  TIDE:  During  the  early  1950’s,  the 
atmosphere  in  Sacramento  was  one  of  fear.  Almost  alone, 
FCL  stood  up  against  waves  of  repressive  legislation.  The 
1955  session  was  a great  improvement  over  preceding  ses- 
sions; one  Assemblyman  termed  it  “the  turning  of  the  tide.” 
The  change  was  attributed  to  a lessening  of  world  tensions 
and  renewed  interest  in  domestic  problems  — and  to  the 
effective  work  of  many  individuals  and  organizations  which 
had  come  to  join  FCL  in  the  legislative  corridors.  It  was  also 
in  this  period  that  FCL  first  made  a concerted  effort  to 
educate  the  public  and  the  Legislature  about  the  death 
penalty.  Trevor  Thomas  wrote  a booklet,  “This  Life  We 
lake,”  summarizing  the  legal,  sociological,  and  moral 
arguments  against  the  death  penalty.  The  pamphlet,  regu- 
larly revised  and  updated,  was  given  wide  distribution  and 
still,  regrettably,  fills  a need. 

The  contrast  between  the  early  period  and  the  mid-50’s 
can  be  judged  bv  the  fact  that  all  bills  threatening  to  civil 
liberties  were  passed  during  the  1953  session,  whereas  in 
1955.  nine  of  eleven  such  bills  were  defeated.  Areas  of  FCL 
concern  in  those  early  days  were  mental  health,  the  rights  of 


minorities,  education,  child  care,  and  fair  employment 
practices. 

J.  Stuart  Innerst  became  the  Southern  California  Chair- 
man, and  Catherine  Cory  was  chosen  as  Executive  Secretary. 
The  Webers  continued  as  the  FCL  advocates  in  Sacramento. 

THE  LONG  ROAD  BACK:  During  the  1957  session, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  FCL  started  its  work  in  Sacra- 
mento, no  major  repressive  legislation  was  enacted.  Even 
more  significantly,  a beginning  was  made  to  restore  free- 
doms which  had  been  so  deeply  scarred  in  the  fearful  years. 
FCL  introduced  bills  to  repeal  the  “loyalty  oaths;”  the  repeal 
campaign  found  considerable  support,  but  not  enough  to 
win  passage. 

In  the  late  50s,  FCL  greatly  expanded  its  areas  of 
interest.  More  than  60  bills  were  tracked  and  actively 
supported  or  opposed.  Pioneering  work  was  done  on  justice 
for  agricultural  workers,  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  penal 
reform  and  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  equal  rights, 
mental  health,  immigration  law,  American  Indians,  nuclear 
testing,  and  child  care  centers. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Services  Act  became  law 
in  July  1957,  the  culmination  of  a long  FCL  struggle.  The 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  strongly  supported  by  FCL, 
passed  the  Assembly  only  to  die  in  the  Senate.  FCL  con- 
tinued its  work  on  Federal  issues  as  well,  urging  Congress  to 
revise  “our  basic  immigration  policies,  including  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  quota  system  and  the  failure  to 
provide  equal  rights  to  naturalized  citizens.” 

Georges  Weber  was  joined  by  Coleman  Blease  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  leadership  of  Northern  California  FCL 
passed  first  to  Madge  Seaver  and  then  to  Richard  Jay. 

PROGRESS  SLOWS:  After  the  substantial  forward 
steps  taken  in  the  previous  sessions,  the  1961  session  proved 
to  be  a let-down.  Efforts  to  repeal  capital  punishment  were 
stalemated  by  a powerful  coalition  of  district  attorneys  and 
police  officials.  Law  enforcement  people,  riding  a wave  of 
hysteria  which  they  had  helped  to  create  concerning  crime, 
fought  for  laws  to  relax  regulation  of  stop-and-frisk  sweeps, 
detention  on  “suspicion,”  warrantless  searches,  arrests, 
rules  of  evidence,  and  convictions.  The  FCL  found  that 
almost  all  its  efforts  had  to  be  deflected  from  promoting 
progressive  and  humane  legislation  to  holding  the  line 
against  a formidable  array  of  threatening  and  harmful 
measures.  Fortunately,  FCL  and  other  civil  libertarians 
succeeded  in  stopping  all  the  14  bills  introduced  in  this  field. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Legislature  passed  a new 
vagrancy  statute  to  replace  California’s  70-year-old  “Vag 
Law”  which  had  made  being  a certain  type  of  person  a crime 
and  had  become  a dangerous  police  tool  for  jailing  countless 
persons  deemed  “undesirable.”  Another  breakthrough  was 
enactment  of  a law  to  extend  disability  insurance  to  farm- 
workers. 

During  this  period,  Henry  Lohmann  served  as  Northern 
California  Executive  Secretary,  with  Madge  Seaver  and 
Robert  Grinstead  as  Northern  Chairpersons.  Ernest  Von 
Seggern  was  Southern  California  Chairman.  Sacramento 
advocates  were  Robert  McLane  and  Joe  Gunterman. 

MAJOR  VICTORY:  The  most  dramatic  and  important 
event  of  the  1963  session  was  the  passage  of  a California  Fair 
Housing  Act  which  embodied  three  key  provisions:  (1) 
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banning  discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  almost  all 
dwellings;  (2)  enforcing  compliance  through  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission,  and  (3)  forbidding  discrim- 
ination by  lenders  and  realtors. 

Many  organizations,  including  FCL  and  AFSC,  made 
this  one  of  their  principal  campaigns  during  the  long  and 
agonizing  struggle  preceding  passage  of  the  landmark  bill. 
The  other  major  focus  for  FCL  was  the  defeat  of  a state 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  have  enacted  a 
hodge-podge  of  anti  civil  liberties  measures.  We  won. 

In  1963,  Carl  Hedeen  became  Southern  California  Chairman. 

THE  “CORRECTIVE  TREND”:  The  sweeping  victory 
in  1964  of  Proposition  14,  to  outlaw  fair  housing,  was 
sufficient  cause  for  most  legislators  to  move  cautiously, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  defending  civil  rights.  The  fact 
that  Proposition  14  was  later  overturned  in  the  courts  failed 
to  eliminate  its  political  effects. 

Student  demonstrations  at  the  University  of  California, 
the  so-called  “Free  Speech  Movement,”  provoked  a flurry  of 
crack-down  bills.  Of  the  twenty  measures  concerned  with 
student  unrest,  only  two  passed. 

Two  FCL-backed  bills  were  enacted  in  this  session:  “com- 
pensatory education  for  economically  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children”  and  state  participation  in  the  federal 
anti-poverty  program. 

Robert  Grinstead  continued  as  Chairman  in  the  North, 
while  J.  Stuart  Innerst  returned  to  the  Southern  leadership. 
Robert  Mang  became  the  new  Executive  Secretary  in  the 
North,  and  Henry  Schroerluke  in  the  South.  Joe  Gunterman 
carried  on  the  day-to-day  labors  for  FCL  in  Sacramento. 

HOLDING  OUR  OWN:  The  1966  California  election 
brought  into  office  a new  administration  with  an  orientation 
far  different  from  FCL’s.  Despite  this,  FCL  and  its  allies 
managed  to  knock  down  most  of  the  bad  bills  which  were 
introduced,  but  there  were  some  hairbreadth  escapes. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  1967  session,  bills  were 
offered  to  repeal  the  California  Fair  Housing  Law.  Again, 
FCL  and  allies  succeeded  in  defeating  the  repeal,  thus  re- 
taining the  anti-discrimination  law. 

Dismal  as  the  session  was  in  regard  to  progress  on  FCL 
issues,  the  1967  session  chalked  up  one  major  accomplish- 
ment in  passage  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1967.  The  act 
did  away  with  indefinite  commitment  to  mental  institutions 
of  persons  considered  to  be  mentally  ill  but  not  gravely 
disturbed  or  a danger  to  themselves  or  others.  Death  penalty 
abolition  again  failed. 

In  this  period,  Kenneth  Morgan  served  as  Southern 
Chairman,  and  Mike  Ingerman  became  Executive  Secretary 
in  the  North. 

DOWNHILL:  The  1968  and  1969  sessions  were  sorry 
performances.  Angry  legislators  came  to  Sacramento  in  a 
mood  to  punish  students  and  faculty  members  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  sit-ins  and  strikes  at  the  State  Colleges  and 
Universities.  More  than  sixty  punitive  and  repressive  mea- 
sures were  introduced.  Fortunately,  most  of  these  were 
either  blocked  completely  or  their  effects  were  blunted  by 
ameliorating  amendments.  FCL  saw  its  role  in  this  issue  as 
that  of  encouraging  and  assisting  students  to  come  to 
Sacramento  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  an  otherwise  dis- 
appointing session,  student  participation  in  legislative  de- 
bates presented  a bright  example  of  effective  citizen  contri- 
bution to  the  legislative  process. 


Unemployment  insurance  for  farm-workers  failed.  Abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment  failed.  A paltry  $500,000  was 
appropriated  to  school  districts  to  feed  needy  children.  This 
measure  was  introduced  in  response  to  hearings  which 
dramatized  the  widespread  hunger  among  poverty-area 
school  children  in  California. 

THE  NEGATIVE  SOCIETY:  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
seemed  to  be  pushing  for  an  end  to  all  the  hard-won  social 
programs  which  had  been  enacted  over  the  years.  His 
proposals  were  almost  entirely  negative:  cut,  trim,  and 
squeeze  became  his  watchwords.  The  Legislature  did  little  to 
buck  the  trend  to  slash  programs,  to  punish  our  poorer 
citizens,  and  to  discriminate  against  minorities.  This  was  the 
year  for  passing  the  Wakefield  anti-busing  bill,  which 
Senator  Nicholas  Petris  described  as  “a  flagrant  racist 
attempt  to  bring  Dixie  politics  into  California.  . . It  is  a 
throwback  of  100  years.” 

NEW  SET-BACKS:  The  1971  legislative  session  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  discouraging  since  the  anti  civil  liberties 
hysteria  of  the  early  1950’s  which  led  Friends  and  like- 
minded  persons  to  establish  the  FCL. 

All  the  FCL-supported  bills  to  guarantee  rights  for 
prisoners  in  sentencing  and  parole  hearings  died.  A measure 
to  establish  an  Ombudsman  to  investigate  prison  complaints 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  He  also  vetoed  a bill  extending 
unemployment  insurance  to  farm-workers. 

A small  but  significant  victory  for  the  citizen’s  right  to 
know  was  the  action  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  to 
record  committee  votes. 

The  biggest  issue  of  the  1972  session  was  mistakenly 
called  school  finance,  but  actually  was  property  tax  relief. In 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  FCL  joined  in  an  effective  but 
short-lived  coalition  to  build  support  for  badly  needed 
money  for  schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
tax  structure  would  be  made  more  equitable  and  the  dispari- 
ties between  financial  support  for  rich  districts  and  poor 
ones  could  be  drastically  reduced.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
point  the  school  districts  were  ready  to  agree  to  any  tax  plan 
which  would  keep  them  out  of  bankruptcy.  They,  therefore, 
supported  Senate  Bill  90  which  was  funded  mainly  through  a 
20%  increase  in  the  sales  tax.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sales 
taxes  tend  to  fall  most  heavily  on  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income,  the  bill  was  highly  regressive.  The  full 
effects  and  miscalculations  of  this  measure  are  only  now 
(1975)  becoming  completely  understood. 

THE  FUTURE:  The  year  1972  marked  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  FCL  in  California.  While  the  very  busy 
period  since  then  does  not  have  a place  in  this  brief  history  of 
“The  First  Twenty  Years,”  suffice  it  to  say  that  FCL  has 
continued  to  work  on  a broad  range  of  social  problems  from 
the  perspective  of  Friends’  belief  and  convictions. 

In  the  good  years,  FCL  has  sought  to  act  as  a catalyst  for 
much-needed  legislative  initiatives.  In  other  years  the  fight 
has  been  primarily  a defensive  one,  the  defeating  of  re- 
gressive bills.  Through  it  all,  the  FCL  has  not  only  related  to 
the  legislature  and  administration  in  Sacramento,  but  also 
has  encouraged  the  direct  involvement  of  Friends  and  others 
in  the  process  of  public  policy  decisions.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  for  the  future  lies  in  this  area. 

Peter  Szego 
FCL  Executive  Committee 
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No,  We  Don’t  Work  on  Abalone  Bills 

How  does  the  FCL  decide  which  bills  it  will  work 
on?  This  question  is  one  which  is  asked  frequently  by 
outsiders,  is  asked  sometimes  by  insiders,  and  puzzles 
even  those  who  are  making  the  decisions. 

It  can  be  answered  that  in  most  cases,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  choice  ot  bills  to  sponsor,  to  work  for, 
or  to  oppose,  is  made  by  the  legislative  staff  in  Sacra- 
mento in  the  light  of  FCL  policy  statements.  That  is  a 
fact.  Like  most  facts,  this  one  bears  a peripheral 
relationship  to  the  truth. 

Staff  judgment  as  to  where  the  FCL  should  put  its 
major  efforts  is  screened  through  a number  of  consid- 
erations. The  first  of  these  is  whether  the  bill  deals 
with  a subject  of  Quaker  concern. 

Now  there’s  a question:  what  is  a Quaker  con- 
cern? For  instance,  thinking  of  traditional  Quaker 
peace  testimony,  one  can  say  that  any  legislation  that 
deals  with  war,  rumors  of  war  or  tumors  of  war  is 
legislation  of  importance  to  the  FCL.  Which  it  is.  The 
FCL  works  continually  on  issues  of  war  and  peace  in 
cooperation  with  its  sister  organization,  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

But  issues  related  directly  to  war  and  peace  sel- 
dom surface  in  Sacramento.  The  State  of  California 
confines  itself  generally  to  laws  and  programs  that 
deal  with  internal  problems  such  as  health,  welfare, 
order,  transportation,  natural  resources,  education, 
business,  finance,  commerce,  the  professions,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  as  long  as  that  air  is  over 
California. 

So  take  another  example:  Quakers  have  been  in 
and  out  of  dungeons  and  prisons  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Quakers  invented  the  prison  system,  a fact 
which  should  keep  them  humble  about  proposals  for 
solving  social  ills.  The  State  of  California  maintains  a 
prison  system,  as  does  the  federal  government.  Thus 
the  FCL  can  work  at  two  levels  of  government  on  a 
“traditional  Quaker  concern.” 

To  the  extent  that  “the  Light  in  every  one”  may  be 
dimmed  or  brightened  as  a result  of  state  laws  or 
programs,  those  laws  and  programs  become  a proper 
concern  of  a Quaker-sponsored  lobbying  organiza- 
tion. But  that  consideration  is  so  broad  as  to  be  no 
help  at  all.  It  can  be  argued  that  everything,  from 
abalones  to  zoning,  may  have  an  impact  on  a person’s 
ability  to  develop  spiritual  potential. 

Some  limit  is  placed  on  FCL’s  range  by  the  policy 
statements.  The  FCL  does  not  have  such  statements 
on  abalones  and  zoning,  but  it  has  hammered  out 
broad  policies  on  a wide  range  of  people-centered 
issues  in  between,  from  abortion  and  alcoholism  to 
taxes  and  youth  rights.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  issue 


probably  fits  under  the  statement  on  “equal  oppor- 
tunities.” 

Another  consideration  in  decision-making  is  where  in 
the  legislative  process  the  FCL  can  make  a unique 
contribution.  There  is  no  point  in  duplicating  the 
efforts  of  others,  especially  when  the  others  are  large 
or  well-financed  groups  with  lots  of  political  clout.  In 
deciding  where  the  FCL  should  put  its  efforts,  a lot  of 
weight  is  given  to  the  quality  or  uniqueness  of  the  con- 
tribution we  can  make. 

The  result  is  that  the  FCL  alone  sometimes  es- 
pouses causes  which  later  win  wider  and  stronger 
support.  This  year  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
for  farm  workers  is  certain  to  be  enacted;  for  years, 
while  farm  workers  were  too  busy  organizing  to  worry 
about  the  legislature,  the  FCL  worked  for  such  coverage, 
while  bill  after  bill  was  killed  by  its  enemies  or 
bargained  away  by  its  “friends.”  The  FCL  outlined 
the  first  bill  for  a state  contribution  towards  free 
school  lunches  for  needy  pupils;  this  year  a bill  to 
mandate  pupil-feeding  programs  in  all  schools  is 
heading  towards  the  Governor’s  desk. 

For  years  the  FCL  has  maintained  the  only 
full-time  lobby  in  Sacramento  with  a major  emphasis 
on  prison  legislation.  For  years  bills  to  whittle  away  at 
the  indeterminate  sentence  system  died  young.  This 
year  a major  proposal  to  overhaul  penalty  and  parole 
procedures  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  a good 
chance  for  success  in  the  Assembly.  The  faults  in  the 
present  system  which  the  FCL  and  a few  others 
pointed  out  long  ago  are  being  recognized  by  legis- 
lators - — and,  where  the  inmate’s  constitutional  rights 
are  affected,  by  the  courts. 

As  political  strength  builds  up  around  an  issue  on 
which  the  FCL  has  been  working,  another  decision 
must  be  made.  Others  now  are  doing  the  work  on  this 
issue  that  the  FCL  used  to  do;  should  we  move  our 
emphasis  to  an  area  where  our  help  is  more  needed? 
Again  the  questions  of  “Quaker  concern,”  of  “unique 
contribution”  come  up.  If  there  are  doubts  as  to 
whether  work  on  a certain  issue  is  appropriate  for  the 
FCL,  the  FCL’s  policy  statements  rule. 

The  continuing  priorities  and  new  priorities  adopted 
from  time  to  time  are  submitted  for  review  by  the 
executive  committees  through  the  oral  reports  of  the 
legislative  advocates  at  committee  meetings  and  through 
their  written  reports  on  issues  in  the  FCL  Newsletter. 

Thus  the  FCL  has  attempted  to  make  its  decisions 
on  issues  reflect  Meeting  concerns,  but  there  has  been 
little  response  from  Meetings.  Do  we  correctly  sense  a 
break  in  communications  between  your  Meetings  and 
your  FCL? 

Joe  Gunterman 
Retiring  FCL  Legislative  Advocate 
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Notes  From  the  Meetings 


David  Kent  of  University  Meeting  has  been  foiled 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  his  attempt  to 
refuse  payment  of  war  taxes:  — his  June  salary 
check  was  intercepted  and  credited,  in  its  entirety, 
as  an  installment  on  his  “debt”  to  IRS. 

Concern  continues  about  the  plight  of  the  Viet- 
namese refugees.  Orange  Grove  Meeting  is  con- 
sidering the  sponsorship  of  a family  and  is  querying 
its  membership  on  the  amount  of  support  they  can 
furnish.  Some  members  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  are 
visiting  Camp  Pendleton  and  assisting  Vietnamese 
with  their  English. 

Edward  Von  Steiner,  formerly  of  Tacoma  Meet- 
ing, is  at  present  in  a Federal  prison  in  Texas.  He 
asks  whether  some  Bulletin  readers  would  be  inter- 
ested in  correspondence.  His  full  address:  Edward 
J.  Von  Steiner  (35258),  La  Tuna  FCI,  Box  1000, 
NM  — TX  88021.  He  was  a student  at  Penn.  State 
University  in  1951  — 52  and  describes  himself  now 
as  a sculptor,  poet,  and  agronomist. 

Notices  of  Meetings 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting:  Oct.  4-5,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting:  Oct.  24-26,  Red  Barn 
Ranch,  Auburn,  WA.  Clerk,  Charles  Ludwig,  437 
15th  St.,  Bellingham,  WA.  98225. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting:  Sept.  27-8,  Taos, 
NM. 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting:  Oct.  11-12,  Phoenix, 
AZ. 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriages: 

Anne  Doerfert  and  Richard  McGoey,  at  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting,  June  15,  under  care  of 
Mountain  View  and  Albuquerque  Meetings. 

Lorene  Lindley  and  Hendrik  Mills,  at  Honolulu 
Meeting , June  15. 

Bill  Cooper  and  Cornelia  Reynolds,  at  Berkeley 
Meeting,  July  5. 

Victoria  (Torie)  Snow  Mountain  and  Darrell 
Alan  Bluhm,  at  Santa  Cruz,  July  13. 

David  Bone  and  Gwendolyn  Roath,  at  Albuquer- 
que N.M.,  August  2. 

Lydia  Murray  Huneke  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  is 
now  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Moss;  she  has  moved  to  Pa- 
cific Grove,  Calif. 

Joy  May  of  San  Francisco  Meeting  is  now  Mrs. 
Robert  Hilden. 


Births 

Amanda  Ruth  Dotson,  born  July  10  to  Charles 
and  Jennifer  Dotson,  Gallup,  N.M. 

Alan  Dart  Baldwin  born  May  13th;  parents  Neil 
and  Helen  Baldwin  of  Eugene  Meeting. 

Deaths 

Fred  Holling,  Multnomah  Meeting.  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  28. 

Stuart  Innerst,  La  Jolla  Meeting,  in  La  Jolla, 
California,  August  30.  His  “Comment  on  Right 
Sharing,”  found  in  the  typewriter,  will  be  published 

soon. 


Night  Teaching 

I have  danced  to  the  center 
Of  myself 

And  found  there  the  Many  Colors  — 

Like  the  feathered  petals  of  a flower  — 

Rays  spinning  in  the  light. 

1 have  danced  on  the  wheel  of  light 
And  marked  the  square  of  four. 

In  the  sunlight  listened  to  the  water  circle, 

In  the  deep  stop  of  night  fallen  through  the  opening 
Between  two  worlds. 

I have  flown  up  over  the  sea,  over  the  bridge  of  rain. 
To  stand  in  the  forest-ring 
In  ceremony  with  warriors 
And  the  singing  of  the  wind. 

Yet,  all  this  came  through  me 
Not  of  my  own  willing  — 

But  as  in  a dream  — 

Magic, 

Miraculous. 

1 celebrate  the  wonder  of  the  day 
And  night. 

The  prisms  through  which  I see.  . . . 

Red,  yellow,  blue,  green. 

Purple.  . . . 

Watercolored  shades  I carry  into  morning 
Like  the  streamers  of  a Maypole. 

Nancy  Burnett 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Sufferings  and  Sanctuary 

To  the  Editor 

I came  away  from  PYM  with  a deep  concern. 
While  I was  delighted  that  we  Friends  are  so  vigorous- 
ly active  about  social  justice,  the  establishment  of  a 
durable  peace,  and  carrying  out  our  other  traditional 
w itnesses,  1 wonder  if  we  can  also  find  a way  to  car e/ 
for  those  among  us  who  are  suffering  deep  personal 
distress. 

Both  in  my  Worship-Fellowship  group,  and  in 
speaking  with  individual  Friends  I learned  of  painful 
losses  and  grave  personal  dis-equilibrium.  The  pre- 
sent epidemic  of  divorce,  and  the  shattering  of  hopes 
for  stable  families  has  at  last  reached  Friends.  While  I 
well  know  and  understand  the  need  for  each  of  us  to 
find  our  unique  vocations,  to  follow  our  true  leadings, 
these  efforts  are  dissolving  the  bonds  of  long  estab- 
lished families  and,  I discovered,  have  left  some  with 
contemplation  of  suicide  or  other  rash  acts. 

I will  speak  briefly  of  three  Friends  who  shared 
with  me  such  painful  aspects  of  their  lives.  Two  were 
women  with  grown  children  who  were  left  husband- 
less, jobless,  and,  in  one  case,  house-less.  The  other 
was  a man  whose  wife  had  left  him-  to  care  for  their 
children,  abandoning  their  plans  to  create  a new  life 
in  a new  place.  Even  though  each  of  those  with  whom 
1 spoke  recognized  that  this  shattering  gave  them  new 
opportunities  for  growth  and  faith,  they  were  experi- 
encing near  intolerable  anguish. 

I wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  create  a 
new-style  “Meeting  for  Sufferings”  which  would  deal 
specifically  with  the  personal  crises  Friends  are  experi- 
encing, to  see  if  we  can  discover  new  ways  to  aid  and 
support  one  another  through  them. 

1 think  that  in  addition  to  our  personal  caring, 
listening,  and  support,  we  could  create  a new  body 
which  might  be  called  “The  Sanctuary  Committee.” 
As  1 see  it.  The  Sanctuary  Committee  might  be  able  to 
develop  physical  and  psychological  spaces  where 
Friends  in  such  need  might  repair  so  they  could  once 
again  move  toward  their  wholeness.  Perhaps  this 
committee  could  hold  funds  to  tide  over  those  in 
financial  distress.  It  could  explore  work  opportuni- 
ties, seek  out  new  homes  — or  whatever  else  might  be 
needed  to  enable  such  Friends  to  have  a more  secure 
base  from  which  to  re-establish  their  balance.  It 
would  surely  help  them  more  quickly  to  become  again 
confident,  functioning  members  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety. 

1 would  appreciate  hearing  from  others  who  may 
have  a similar  concern. 

Gene  Hoffman 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


Old  Friends  and  Young 
Dear  Editor: 

I have  heard  something  from  high  school  and 
young  friends  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  that  has 
made  me  sad.  It  goes  like  this: 

— If  I spoke  in  meeting  for  worship,  the  meeting 
would  ridicule. 

— I don’t  think  that  anything  I would  say  would 
be  very  inspiring  or  worthwhile. 

— Once  when  a child  spoke  in  meeting  about 
something  very  important  to  him,  the  adults  laughed. 

— The  adults  speak  on  such  a high  level,  if  I were 
to  speak  it  would  have  to  be  from  where  I’m  at  and  it 
wouldn’t  sound  so  good  and  the  words  wouldn’t  be  so 
fancy. 

I wouldn’t  want  to  disturb  the  silence. 
Recently,  I read  in  the  Bulletin  that  meetings  were 
bemoaning  the  exodus  of  their  young  people,  and 
wondering  why  so  few  Junior  Friends  apply  for  adult 
membership.  The  answer  may  be  that  meetings  have 
failed  to  make  their  young  people  feel  like  important, 
worthy,  needed  and  respectable  people. 

In  truth,  they  are  just  as  fantastic  and  wonderful 
as  we  are.  They  understand  meeting  very  well.  Re- 
garding when  to  speak  they  say: 

— When  you  simply  can’t  not  speak 
— When  you  feel  lifted  to  your  feet 
— When  not  speaking  and  wishing  you  had  is 
worse  than  the  terror  of  speaking. 

A young  man  from  a large  meeting  said  — he  really 
likes  silent  worship  and  wishes  fewer  people  would 
talk. 

I have  observed  that  a young  person  coming  to 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  his  teens  has  a much 
easier  time  becoming  a responsible  member  of  the 
meeting  than  does  a young  person  who  has  grown  up 
in  that  meeting. 

Among  young  Friends  it  appears  to  be  the  former 
Methodists,  Catholics,  and  agnostics  who  have  applied 
for  membership  while  those  who  were  junior  members, 
by  and  large,  have  not.  Junior  members  who  have 
applied  for  adult  membership  often  apply  in  a dif- 
ferent meeting  from  the  one  in  which  they  grew  up. 

It  could  be  that  we  cherish  our  children  so  much 
that  we  wish  them  to  remain  so  forever.  Friends  may 
not  take  seriously  the  faith  and  commitment  of 
younger  people.  (It  isn’t  “seasoned”  enough,  they 
haven’t  rebelled  and  come  back  — like  I did,  they 
haven’t  enough  life  experience,  or  even,  the  last  time 
we  heard  from  him  in  meeting  his  mother  got  up  and 
took  him  outside  so  he  wouldn’t  disturb  the  silence.) 
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Young  people  in  our  meetings  have  light  to  share. 
We  need  to  recognize  the  sincerity  of  their  faith, 
accept  their  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  the 
meeting.  We  may  have  to  be  humble  enough  to  ask 
for  their  help. 

“And  a little  child  shall  lead  them.’’ 

Sandy  Farley 
Marin  Meeting 

The  Marianas 


Dear  Senator  Jackson, 

I am  Harrop  A.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Cornell  University.  I make  this  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  245 
Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002. 


U.  S.  Plans 

I am  aware  of  the  Pentagon  plans  for  the  northern 
Marianas.  I am  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  there  has 
been  talk  of  using  Micronesian  territory  when  arma- 
ments are  pulled  off  Okinawa  and  other  Asian  areas. 
I am  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  missiles  (nuclear 
and  other)  can  be  put  in  underwater  silos  in  Micro- 
nesian lagoons.  I am  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Micronesia  might  then  become  the  next  Pearl  Harbor. 
I am  aware  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  thus  to 
expand  its  Guam  facilities.  I am  aware  that  all  this 
means  a continuing  and  expanding  military  commit- 
ment in  Asia,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  Congress 
expressed  in  the  Vietnam  and  other  resolutions. 

Conclusion 

I consider  that  the  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
make  the  northern  Marianas  a Commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  and  to  use  its  territories  for  the  United 
States  military  defense  policies  is  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  Trust  Territory  Agree- 
ment. 

I would  not  be  true  to  my  Quaker  tradition  nor  the 
position  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation if  I did  not  point  out  that  what  we  need  in  Asia 
is  not  a further  aggressive  military  stance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  but  rather  a spirit  of  helpfulness, 
of  furthering  legitimate  local  desires  for  independence 
and  economic  stability,  and  of  helping  a disarmed 
world  move  into  an  era  of  international  peace. 

Harrop  A.  Freeman 
FCNL  Representative. 


Marriage,  Not  Divorce 
Dear  Friends: 

I am  much  perturbed  by  what  the  articles  in  the 
June  Bulletin  on  divorce  leave  out.  Is  this  a sample  of 
of  the  best  that  we  can  do  to  speak  to  the  condition  of 
Friends  who  are  troubled  by  an  unsuccessful  mar- 
riage? If  the  institution  of  marriage  fails  with  so  little 
conception  of  how  a marriage  can  be  made  to  work, 
what  hope  have  we  as  a Society  of  Friends,  a Religious 
Society  of  Friends  to  make  this  basic  system  of 
human  relationship  an  example  of  a Blessed  Com- 
munity for  others  on  a broader  scale? 

First  of  all,  the  reason  for  being  of  any  human 
relationship  is  not  what  it  will  offer  to  me  to  become  a 
star  in  the  firmament,  to  fulfill  an  ego  trip  to  fame 
and  fortune.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  serve,  even  to 
washing  my  students  feet  if  I be  their  teacher,  or 
teaching  them  a dirty  job  like  lubing  their  own  school 
bus  if  the  levy  fails.  If  I had  been  content  to  return  to 
my  university  as  a teacher  I might  now  have  had  a 
building  named  after  me  as  a dozen  of  my  old 
professors  have.  So  much  for  fame. 

These  articles  speak  of  “growing  apart.”  What 
sincere  attempt  was  made  to  grow  together?  What  of 
family  worship,  daily,  of  meetings  for  worship  with  a 
couple  in  trouble  before  callouses  form  on  the  human 
spirit  or  souls  are  raw  with  neglect?  What  of  pre- 
marital meetings  for  worship  for  couples  intending  to 
marry?  What  of  (intellectual  and  social)  trial  mar- 
riages, not  perfunctory  visitations  in  a parlor? 

Charles  Rollit  Coe 
University  Meeting 


GREETING  AND  NOTE  CARDS 
A variety  of  beautiful  designs 
to  benefit 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
$2.00  per  packet  of  12 

Send  now  for  the  new  brochure: 
Card  Project 
814  N.  E.  40th 
Seattle,  Wash.  98105 


VICTOR  GOERTZEL,  Ph.  D. 

Psychologist 

743  Layne  Court,  Palo  Alto  94306 
Telephone  (415)  494-6617 

Or  Call  Alysan  Center:  San  Francisco  647-3326 

San  Jose  (408)  998-7422 
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QUAKERS  AND  THE  FCL 

The  retirement  of  Joe  Gunterman,  who  for  so  long 
made  the  Quaker  legislative  presence  in  Sacramento  a 
reality,  naturally  raises  questions  as  to  the  future  of 
FCL  — none  of  which  can  be  answered.  But  a frank 
look  at  Quakers  and  their  politics,  as  well  as  Joe 
Gunterman  and  his  style,  is  in  order. 

Let’s  take  them  in  reverse  order.  Joe  specialized  in 
quietly  getting  things  done.  He  took  to  heart  the 
Quaker  way  of  avoiding  personal  attacks  on  his 
opposition,  and  he  equally  avoided  personal  praise  for 
politicians  supporting  the  Quaker  program.  Yet  there 
was  iron  in  his  method.  When  a legislator  blocked  the 
passage  of  a key  bill,  Joe  and  staff  promptly  took  the 
matter  to  the  legislator’s  electorate.  Oil  lobbyists  and 
others  do  the  same  thing;  letters  start  pouring  in  from 
the  home  folks.  Furthermore,  he  was  adept  at  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  other  lobbying  groups: 
church  representatives,  for  example. 

The  difficulty  with  this  impersonal  method  is  that 
the  drama  is  played  down  and  the  hero  (politician)  is 
left  out.  And  Americans,  including  political  Quakers, 
read  the  script  in  terms  of  heros  and  villains.  The  net 
result  of  this  “purity  as  to  personalities’’  has  been  a 
failure  to  enlist  the  media,  a relegation  of  the  activity 
by  Quakers  generally  to  peripheral  status,  and  a 
Newsletter  remarkable  both  for  its  condensation  of  a 
huge  mass  of  political  information  and  for  its  uniform 
dullness. 

Given  the  severity  of  these  self-imposed  constraints,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Joe  Gunterman  achieved  the  suc- 
cess he  did,  and  the  near  impossibility  of  finding 
another  person  able  to  perform  the  same  balancing 
act,  while  stepping  in  the  same  oddly-spaced  foot- 
prints, is  obvious. 

Yet  the  real  difficulty  with  FCL  is  reawakening  the 
slumbering  political  conscience  of  the  Quaker  member- 
ship. So,  let’s  look  at  ourselves  as  political  people  — - 
defining  religious  organizations  as  political  organiza- 
tions for  these  purposes. 

At  issue  is  our  interpersonal  or  social  behavior. 
This  behavior  is  spurred  by  two  principal  Quaker 
assets:  our  good  minds  and  our  good  will.  And  I will 
consider  these  the  mark  of  the  Quaker  for  purposes  of 
this  presentation  — while  admitting  that  both  virtues 
occur  widely  among  non-Quakers  and  that  one  or  the 
other  is  occasionally  missing  in  some  Quakers.  Unfor- 
tunately, Quakers  are  not  always  comfortable  with 
their  virtues.  They  will  sometimes  walk  away  from  the 
rational  solution,  thus  putting  their  good  brains  on  a 
shelf.  For  this  religion,  like  all  religions,  provides  for 
the  non-thinking  as  well  as  the  thinking  solution  to 
problems.  You  can  sit  in  the  burning  house  and  pray 
that  the  Lord  will  put  out  the  fire  or  you  can  go  get  the 


hose.  Both  are  Quakerly.  Similarly,  you  can  put  your 
good-will  to  work  by  helping  your  neighbor  or  doing 
your  civic  duty,  or  you  can  — with  highest  Quaker 
approval  — retreat  into  mystical  nonsense  about 
something  of  God  in  every  person  (of  which  more 
later)  and  not  do  your  duty. 

Consider  the  matter  of  Quaker  good-will.  What 
enormous  power  it  has!  Take  the  single  question  of 
slavery.  It  was  only  the  Quakers  — after  millennia  of 
god-worship,  sun-worship,  head-worship  (that’s  Afri- 
ca) — who  conceived  the  notion  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  So  easy  to  think  now,  so  difficult  to  think  for 
all  those  years.  Neither  the  Athenians  inventing  de- 
mocracy nor  the  Romans  inventing  the  primacy  of  law 
seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  it.  Neither  Christ  nor 
Socrates  nor  the  Essenes  with  their  endless  concern 
with  the  good  seem  ever  to  have  mentioned  it.  Yet  it 
came  to  the  modest  Quakers  of  the  17th  Century:  one 
of  the  most  important  ideas  ever  launched  upon  the 
human  sea. 

And  if  we  conceive  that  our  commitment  to  good- 
will (as  well  as  good  citizenship,  etc.)  is  of  this  order 
we  can  effectively  take  up  the  Quaker  burden.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  translate  the  commitment  into  a 
prescription  for  politico-economic  behavior  of  the 
high  order  of  the  anti-slavery  movement. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  recent  Nixon  test-case  to  see 
how  far  Quakers  can  depart  from  the  good-head/good- 
will standard.  Many  Quakers,  I understand,  voted  for 
Nixon  despite  his  Mafia-chieftain  approach  to  politics 
and  the  Saws  of  the  land.  And,  once  again  applying  a 
simplifying  yardstick,  I can  see  only  two  reasons  for 
such  votes:  folly  or  venality  — respectively  the  precise 
opposites  of  the  basic  Quaker  virtues.  (There  may  be 
some  slight  difference  between  ’72,  five  months  after 
Watergate,  and  ’68,  18  months  before  Cambodia,  but 
1 need  not  go  into  the  matter  here.)  Quakers,  in  my 
straight-line  analysis,  had  no  option.  That  many 
failed,  that  Quakers  temporized  over  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  new  Hitlerite  tactics  of  the  White 
House,  even  that  both  Unitarians  and  Catholics  took 
stronger  and  more  daring  stands  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy,  is  now  history.  In  sum,  we  flunked  the 
test. 

Some  part  of  the  problem,  as  I suggest,  comes 
from  the  wording  of  our  good-will  commitment,  our 
“that  of  God”  statement.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  archaic 
in  wording,  and  in  religions  archaisms  are  nearly 
always  used  to  induce  obedience  to  canons  that  only 
the  priesthood  understand.  Who  knows  what  “some- 
thing of  God"  means  (or  is),  or  what  (or  who)  the 
Holy  Ghost  is?  But  even  if  we  translate  the  statement 
into  contemporary  language,  saying  there  is  “a  god 
component  in  every  living  human,”  and  take  this  as 
our  sufficient  reason  for  not  killing  him  and  for 
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good-will  toward  him,  we  are  unlikely  to  be  satisfied. 
The  same  17th  Century  logic,  unfortunately  still  with 
us  today,  can  as  easily  convince  us  that  there  is  “a 
devil  component”  in  some  humans  (the  enemy)  and 
these  we  can  and  should  kill  or  torture.  Even  the 
Golden  Rule  is  better  than  this!  Fortunately,  most 
Quakers  have  no  real  faith  in  the  something-of-God 
business,  no  matter  how  often  they  repeat  it.  The 
basic  Quaker  commitment  is  to  treating  people 
decently;  the  something-of-God  phrase  is  a cover,  it 
comes  after-the-fact  to  explain  behavior,  not  before- 
the-fact  to  control  behavior.  But  I will  concede  that 
this  commitment  may  be  reversed,  that  there  are 
Quakers  who  grant  the  something-of-God  notion 
primacy  in  their  lives.  It  thus  becomes,  in  my  analy- 
sis, one  of  the  many  devices  of  retreat  this  religion 
provides  away  from  the  commands  of  the  rational  and 
the  good.  . . And  of  course  it  is  preacherish;  it  smells 
of  superordination,  of  generations  of  smart  men 
telling  the  not-so-smart  how  to  behave. 

This  hardly  provides  us  with  a formula  for  the 
reorganization  of  FCL,  but  it  does  indicate  that  the 
fault  lies  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves.  To  ap- 
proach the  situation  let  us  take  an  array  of  givens  to 
heart,  e.g.:  I am  a political  animal.  My  Meeting  is  a 
political  organization.  How  I handle  my  participation 
and  how  my  Meeting  conducts  its  (political)  business 
is  a model.  How  PYM  conducts  its  (political)  business 
is  a model.  I will  approach  and  we  will  approach  the 
non-Quaker  world  (of  which  I am  a part)  in  this 
spirit. 

At  some  point  this  is  pretty  revolutionary.  It  at 
least  indicates  that  FCL  is  a structural  part  of  what  we 
do  here,  that  our  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  com- 
mittees are  central.  At  a hopeful  best  it  may  indicate 
that  we  shall  never  again  fail  ‘‘a  Nixon  test,”  and  that 
when  some  new,  now-unthinkable  global  principle 
needs  to  be  thought  out  we  shall  again  conceive  it. 

David  A.  Munro 
Orange  County  Friends  Meeting 


Friend, 

Dealing  in  Urban  and  Rural  Properties, 

Experienced  in  Building  and  Financing 

E.  P.  (Red)  Stephenson 

Lemon  Tree  Realty 
804  College  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  California  95404 

(707)  527-5500 


Anyone  for  Small  Groups? 

The  FCL  should  do  better.  It  should  be  a challenge  to 
action,  and  it  is  a challenge  — for  those  who  work  for 
the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  and  for  those 
who  are  really  involved  in  social  action.  But  how  many 
of  our  2500-odd  “members”  are  really  involved?  Not 
enough.  The  reasons  are  various  and  complex.  For 
one  thing  there  is  a growing  gap  between  the  work  in 
Sacramento  and  the  rest  of  the  FCL.  As  our  advocates 
find  their  professional  place  in  the  capital  the  lay 
supporters  are  left  behind.  There  is  not  enough  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  thrust  of  FCL  among  its 
members.  We  gladly  let  the  staff  take  over.  We  are 
happy  to  let  the  issues  we  care  about  be  worked  for  — 
by  someone  else.  We  support  FCL  rationally  and 
financially  but  not  from  the  heart. 

The  monthly  Newsletter  is  designed  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  FCL  supporters  and  Sacramento  and 
Washington.  But  the  Newsletter  is  only  a tool.  It  is 
useful  only  in  so  far  as  the  information  it  provides  is 
mastered  and  acted  upon. 

There  seems  to  be  a trend  toward  withdrawal 
generally,  not  just  in  our  Meetings  and  Quaker 
institutions,  but  affecting  them.  This  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  the  Meetings’  social  order  committees. 
There  is  not  the  sense  of  vital  involvement  that  there 
once  was.  For  some  the  task  of  refashioning  society  is 
so  urgent  and  so  enormous  that  it  induces  paralysis 
rather  than  leads  to  social  action.  After  one  of  the 
tragic  episodes  of  miscarriage  of  justice  a Friend 
wrote  to  me  to  ask  how  I could  continue  with  my 
support  of  FCL  where  achievements  were  so  slight 
and  slow.  For  her  the  route  is  inward,  and  one  works 
on  inner  gradual  thoughtful  change. 

But  for  others  the  way  to  change  is  still  through 
the  legislative  process.  One  suggestion  made  to  lessen 
the  remoteness  from  the  Sacramento  or  Washington 
scene  is  to  set  up  subject-interest  groups  in  various 
communities  to  deal  with  single  issues  — for  instance 
hunger,  nursing  homes,  prison  reform,  or  whatever  is 
of  special  concern  to  the  organizing  group.  This  is 
where  everyone  can  participate  and  make  a vigorous 
contribution,  and  then  can  feed  a point  of  view  and 
suggestions  into  the  FCL  executive  committee,  there- 
by helping  the  membership  and  the  advocates  give 
expression  to  Friends’  concerns.  In  turn  these  groups 
would  be  helped  by  staff  in  keeping  abreast  of  legis- 
lative developments  and  the  need  for  constituent 
response. 

It  is  closer  interaction  between  all  FCL,  staff  and 
membership  together  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  an  effective  force. 
As  in  so  many  other  situations,  perhaps  it  is  the 

(continued  overleaf) 
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breaking  up  into  smaller  more  responsive  groups  that 
might  hold  answers  to  the  lack  of  committed  involve- 
ment — which  at  bottom  means  a lack  of  caring  for 
our  neighbor. 

Margaret  Brooks 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


New  England  Friends  Witness  for  Peace 

For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  Boston  area 
Friends  sponsored  a Good  Friday  Peace  Witness  on 
Boston  Commons,  March  28,  1975.  It  was  a 5-hour 
silent  vigil,  with  a total  participation  of  about  400 
persons,  who  stood  in  a long  line,  regrouping  at 
half-hour  intervals.  Over  13,000  leaflets  were  distri- 
buted on  the  theme  “Seeds  of  War  and  Peace  — 
Choose."  The  leaflets  graphically  called  attention  to 
the  costs  of  war,  both  financially  and  socially,  and 
pointed  up  a program  for  peace:  what  the  indivi- 
dual can  do  to  bring  it  about.  Overseers,  appointed 
by  the  several  participating  Meetings,  handed  out 
the  leaflets  and  answered  questions  of  newsmen, 
police  or  the  public,  so  that  the  line  itself  could 
maintain  silent  meditation.  A second  leaflet  out- 
lining the  discipline  of  the  witness  was  given  to 
those  persons  who  elected  to  join  in  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  entire  procedure  was  care- 
fully planned  to  provide  continuity  and  maintain  an 
attitude  of  dignity. 

Simultaneously  with  the  vigil  there  was  a series 
of  workshops  held  at  a nearby  Center.  These  were 
discussions  of  such  live  issues  as  Military  Interven- 
tion; The  Current  Economic  Situation;  Food  and 
Famine;  War  Taxes  and  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund. 

Further  information  about  the  Witness  and  sam- 
ples of  the  leaflets  may  be  obtained  from: 

Friends  Witness  for  Peace 
5 Longfellow  Park 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Letters  Continued 

11  April  1975 

Dear  Internal  Revenue: 

This  year  is  the  first  year  in  several  we  have 
been  “rich"  enough  to  think  about  paying  taxes. 
We  are  reluctant  to  do  so,  however,  because  more 
than  half  of  each  tax  dollar  goes  into  the  military 
budget  and  consequently  into  preparation  for  war. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  US  tax  dollars  also 
provide  services  for  people.  To  this,  we  reply  that 
even  good  programs  do  not  cancel  out  the  inhuman 
treatment  and  death  associated  with  the  US  military 
system.  We  will  not  lend  our  names  or  dollars  to 
the  continuation  of  this  system. 

We  feel  tax  dollars  should  improve  the  life  of 
human  beings  in  a world  already  overburdened  with 
basic  problems  such  as  hunger  and  disease,  not 
contribute  more  bloodshed  and  fear.  As  a taxpayer 
we  can  see  no  hope  that  our  money  would  foster 
such  pro-life  ends.  Therefore  we  are  left  with  the 
choice  of  feeding  an  already  over-stuffed  military 
budget  through  the  internal  revenue  system,  or  to 
refuse  and  pay  the  tax  equivalent  to  an  organization 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  well-being  of  people. 

We  choose  to  do  the  latter.  Our  $5  tax  equiva- 
lent will  be  sent  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  to  further  their  work  toward  peace 
conversion  of  the  US  economy. 

We  thank  you  for  your  time  in  reading  this 
letter  and  hope  you  will  understand  our  conscien- 
tious objection  to  the  matter  of  war  taxes. 

Sincerely, 

Lonnie  Harvey  Robert  Piper 
Ben  Lomond,  California  95005 


